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eccentric nobleman who prefers to place his title after 

his Christian name instead of before it. 

» * 
* 

It was observed by a spectator at the Feuardent- 
Cesnola trial in the United States Court, the other day, 
that the plaster bas-relief of " Justice" over the door 
has scales which do not balance, and that she is peep- 
ing out of her left eye from behind her bandage, 
Happily, our law is better than our art. 

Montezuma. 

BramaHr ^Fnillrton.- 

Hamlet. — Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 
■Polonius. — My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 

Hamlet. 

Henry Irving bestrode the dramatic world like a 
colossus during November ; but the rest of this para- 
phrase quotation does not apply ; for the managers of 
the other theatres, instead of creeping about to find 
themselves dishonorable graves, put forth their utmost 
efforts to rival the Irving performances, and the result 
was one of the most brilliant months ever known in 
New York. 

It is not yet the time to sum up the merits and de- 
fects of Mr. Irving and to decide, from an American 
point of view, what place he holds in his profession. 
The test of all English actors is Shakespeare, and Mr. 
Irving must be seen in several Shakespearian charac- 
ters before he can be impartially judged. His Shylock 
is certainly a magnificent impersonation. He is the 
Jew that Shakespeare drew — not the ranter and scene- 
tearer of modern tragedy. 

Mr. Irving's welcome to this country was as 
princely in its way as the hospitalities which he has, 
for years, extended to Americans in London. Wealth 
welcomed him in the person of W. H. Vanderbilt ; he 
was feted by Lawrence Barrett on behalf of the Ameri- 
can actors ; he was banquetted at the Lotos Club and 
celebrated in the ovations of Whitelaw Reid, Chaun- 
cey Depew, and Horace Porter. In response, he de- 
livered a clever speech, apologizing for his so-called 
mannerisms on the "Pinafore"' plea that he is an 
Englishman— and it's greatly to his credit. 

The night of Mr. Irving's debut at the Star Theatre 
was so dismally stormy that it seemed to have been 
imported from London expressly to make the English 
tragedian feel at home here. The theatre was over- 
crowded with the brightest and best of New York 
audiences, many of those present having purchased 
their seats at prices which would have been extrava- 
gant, even at the new Metropolitan Opera House. 
The audience was critical but most friendly. Mr. 
Irving was quite unnerved by the heartiness of his 
reception. "I shall never forget it," he said to me, 
the next morning ; " I was more than surprised— I 
was astounded." 

The play was "The Bells," a dramatic sketch of 
the metaphysical self-tortures of an Alsatian innkeeper 
who has committed an undetected murder. "The 
Bells" is an etching rather than a finished picture. It 
is.a monologue for Mr. Irving, with occasional inter- 
ruptions by a few other characters. He could recite 
the whole of it, if he pleased, without injuring the 
dramatic effect. Yet by the vividness of his imagina- 
tion, the exquisite minutiae of his method, and the ear- 
nestness and intensity of his art, he raised this simple 
sketch into the dignity of a tragedy, and one remem- 
bers poor Mathias with something of the sentiment 
which Macbeth inspires. 

The attention of the audience was naturally directed 
first to Mr. Irving's mannerisms, about which so 
much has been said, and then to his stage-manage- 
ment, about which so much has been written. 

His mannerisms consist in a peculiar, hollow tone 
of voice ; in mumbling the end of some of his sen- 
tences ; in an odd walk, as though his right leg were 
wooden and could only be used by an effort, and in 
the angular attitudes which he occasionally assumes. 
These mannerisms are all natural to him. He has 
them off the stage. But, every now and then, he 
shakes himself clear of them and discloses a perfectly 
appointed melodramatic actor. The sensation which 
they inspire is that of small defects in a grand work. 
You feel like calling out to him : " I wish you would 
not talk like that ! I wish you would not walk like 
that !" 

As to his stage-management, it consists of careful 



attention to minute details and a constant attempt to 
be realistically accurate. Mr. Irving tries to repre- 
sent the room of the Alsatian innkeeper as a real 
living-room in Alsace. Then he endeavors to get 
some dramatic effect out of all the details of the room. 
There is a stove, and he uses the red firelight to show 
the terror in his face when the murder is mentioned. 
He stoops to take off his snow-covered boots, and 
makes a point by this attitude as he turns to listen to 
the gossip about his unforgotten crime. 

I could go through the play and show how Mr. 
Irving has built up his part by such artistic bits ot 
stage business ; but will it be believed that, in the 
last act, he so forgets his realism as to go to bed in 
his shoes ? When he was spoken to upon this subject 
-he said : " You remember how hurriedly ' The Bells ' 
was put upon the stage by Mr. Bateman ? Well, I 
have never altered the business since. If I had to 
produce the play now, I should do it very differently 
in many respects ; but it was so successful that it has 
never been altered. Now, however, the shoes shall 
be taken off. You are quite right in that criticism, 
and stocking feet will be much more effective." 

"Charles the First" introduced to the American 
public Miss Ellen Terry, who is so American in her 
style of acting that she might have been to the man- 
ner born, although no American actress can be com- 
pared with her in the strong simplicity of her art and 
the naturalness with which she interprets her part. 
Miss Terry is a tall, slender, pale lady, with a pleasant 
rather than beautiful face and a voice which is as 
clear and sweet as a silver bell. Her success was 
immediate and unanimous. 

As the melancholy and unfortunate King, Mr. 
Irving made an extraordinary impression upon his 
audience. Men unused to weep found their eyes 
filled with sudden tears ; ladies sobbed audibly. The 
sympathetic silence in which the mournful scenes of 
the idyllic play were received was the highest tribute 
to Mr. Irving's powers. And his Shylock is un- 
questionably a very great artistic performance, worthy 
to rank with the grandest achievements of Garrick, 
Kean, and the elder Booth. 

The Lyceum company whom Mr. Irving has brought 
with him are remarkable rather for thorough drilling ' 
than for individual excellence. They have been 
trained to form parts of a representation which moves 
with the precision of machinery, and, consequently, 
they have become in a measure mechanical. A 
special interest is excited by Mr. Terriss, the juvenile 
man, because he is to be the leading man at Wallack's 
Theatre next season. He looks like a younger 
brother of H. J. Montague, and he speaks with a 
voice like Montague's. At this writing, his oppor- 
tunity to show force and finish as an actor has not yet 
occurred ; but, having seen him often, in London, I am 
prepared to believe that he has both force and finish. 

The late John Oxenford, of The Times, used to 
laugh with me over one of the peculiarities of Mr. 
Terriss. When he criticised him in print, he would 
write us long letters, discussing the play and his part, 
and arguing out his conception and presentation of 
the character. I never knew any other actor to take 
such pains ; but, although his letters were too long to 
read patiently, it did him good to write them and 
proved that he was an anxious student of his art. We 
laughed ; but we respected Mr. Terriss. 

* * 
* 

"Moths," as presented at Wallack's, is not a 
pleasing nor a well-constructed play ; it leaves a bad 
taste i' the mouth ; but it is interesting, and it will be 
memorable for four artistic successes. 

Miss Rose Coghlan, as Vera, the pure, pale, statu- 
esque heroine of " Moths," surpasses and transforms 
herself. The prayers of Pygmalion changed a statue 
into a woman ; the art of Miss Coghlan changes an 
actress into a statue. Equally artistic, but in quite 
another style, is the Lady Dolly of Miss Caroline Hill, 
a perfect impersonation of a wicked, worldly, frivolous, 
iashionable modern mother. Miss Evesson, as the 
stage type of the slangy American girl, makes a suc- 
cess by the contrast between her pretty, petite per- 
sonality and the strong, coarse speeches which she 
has to deliver. Charles Glenny, an actor who gradu- 
ated at the London Lyceum, is Lord Jura stepped out 
from Ouida's book. The general cast is excellent, 
and "Moths" is put upon the stage with unusual skill 
and taste. 

A? Mr, Wallack was laid up with {[out during the 



rehearsals of " Moths," it is fair to give the credit o: 
this production to Arthur Waflack, the stage-manager 
and certainly the Veteran has been beaten by thr 
boy. For this reason — pray excuse me for raising a 
corner of the curtain upon a family council — I shouk 
not be surprised to see " Moths" withdrawn, in spite 
of its popularity, and " The Road to Ruin" revived. 

*** 

" In the Ranks" is amelodrama of " Tie Lights-o'- 
London" school. It is not, in any sense, an original 
play, being partly based upon the old " Soldier's Prog- 
ress" and partly adapted from the Australian novel, 
" His Natural Life." It depends for its success upon 
its scenery, and there is a great deal too much 
scenery. For example, an elaborate picture of a 
London court ends the fourth act ; but nothing occurs 
in this court except the arrest ot the hero. Surely, 
the hero might be arrested without expending five 
hundred dollars upon a scene to form a background 
for so trifling an incident ! 

Messrs. Brooks and Dickson, who now manage the 
Standard, have gone into the business of supplying 
the provinces with plays. Their plan is to produce a 
piece elaborately here, and then send it out on the-, 
road. This explains, but does not quite justify, the 
expense which has been wasted upon " In the Ranks." 
There is not enough play to sustain all the scenic 
display. 

Curiously enough, the hero of " In the Ranks" does 
not get into the ranks of the British army until the 
fourth act, and he is no sooner into them than he gets 
out ot them by desertion. It was originally intended 
to call the piece " The Soldier's Wife," a title which 
would have been even more absurdly inappropriate ; 
but Stanley McKenna had already copyrighted that 
title for an American play which has not yet been 
seen east of Denver. However, the public are evi- 
dently getting tired of this sort of melodrama under 
any name, and the audience at the Standard received 
" In the Ranks" with marked indifference. 

Perhaps the play would seem stronger if it were 
more strongly cast. Frederick Bryton, the hero, is a 
promising amateur who imitates the late Charles 
Thome without Mr. Thome's physique and experi- 
ence. I think that, in time, Mr. Bryton will become 
a good actor, because he has intelligence, earnestness, 
and energy ; but at present he is not able to carry 
so heavy a play. Miss Kate Forsyth, who acted so 
sweetly in " Virginius," with McCullough, is as weak 
as she is sweet in melodrama. The rest of the cast 
is long, but it is also weak. 

Whatever success " In the Ranks" may obtain will 
be due, first to the scenery, and then to a capital situ- 
ation in the fourth act, when the heroine is drugged 
by the villains and rescued by her husband. One 
swallow does not make either a Spring nor a drink ; 
but one situation sometimes makes a play. For ex- 
ample, the raft scene made " The World." 

* * 
* 

Last month, our kindly Editor requested me to 
omit the prediction I had written that Charles Cogh- 
lan's engagement at the Fifth Avenue as a star would 
be a failure. I sacrificed my prophetic soul to our 
Editor's geniality, and Mr. Coghlan failed without 
my preliminary announcement. 

I was personally responsible for Mr. Coghlan's first 
visit to this country, and he was then accepted as an" 
excellent actor. Manager Stetson has brought him 
back, and, although he appeared at the same theatre, 
in the same part — Alfred Evelyn in " Money" — 
neither the critics nor the public will accord him any 
notice. 

"A Celebrated Case," in which Mr. Coghlan 
created the part of the hero, at the Union Square, was 
revived for him at the Fifth Avenue, and that failed. 
Then Manager Stetson put " The Duke's Motto" 
upon the stage very handsomely, in order to show 
Mr. Coghlan in a romantic character, as Lagardere, 
and that was also a failure. 

Has Mr. Coghlan deteriorated during the interip- 
between his engagements in this country, or have w 
advanced in our appreciation of art ? I do not set 
any difference in Mr. Coghlan. My theory is that our 
public has outgrown him, and this theory is confirmed 
by the fact that they also seem to have outgrown 
Osmond Tearle, at Wallack's. 

This is a theory difficult to demonstrate, but flatter- 
ing to the public. Nevertheless, I think that it is 
appreciably demonstrated by the noticeable increase 
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| in the number and the quality of the attractive per- 
iformances now given in New York. At what former 
| period have we ever had so many theatres and so 
many first-class performances ? 

Mr. Irving' s visit will tend to elevate and extend 
'the popular taste in theatricals. He thinks out his 
representations, and he will make our public think. 
He takes extraordinary care of the details of scenery, 
costumes and properties, and he will make our public 
more critical. The theatrical world moves as well as 
Galileo's world, and the Americans are becoming the 
most fastidious, as they are the most liberal, of play- 
goers. Stephen Fiske. 
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" The night shall he filled with music." 

— Longfellow. 

THE-cast for the opening night at the Metropolitan 
was worthy of the occasion. Nilsson in her famous 
J role as Margherita, Campanini as Faust, Scalchi as 
Vb-Siebel, Del Puente as Valentin, Mile. Lablache as 
Marta — it is not every day that the operatic epicure 
has such a menu placed before him. Mile. Lablache 
proved to be a competent substitute for Mme. 
Lablache, who at the last moment was prevented from 
singing by Mr. Mapleson's injunction, although subse- 
quently the court decided in her favor. Del Puente's 
performance was the more relished because he too 
was in danger of being captured by the rival house, 
although he also succeeded in making his escape. 
Mme. Scalchi gave her sonorous organ full scope in 
her unimportant role, and received more applause 
than any other singer, partly because, as was subse- 

V •quently ascertained, her voice alone reached every 

Y part of the house with adequate force. Considerable 
disappointment was felt in regard to the two leading 
singers. Mme. Nilsson and Signor Campanini had 
evidently not yet gauged the acoustic qualities of the 
house. Their tones did not reach the audience as 
warm, well-rounded, sonorous entities, but appeared 
to lack strength and vitality, and therefore failed to 
electrify the hearers, three thousand in number, who 

i had come with their expectations raised to the highest 

pitch. 

• * * 

\ - ■ * 

L____IInanimity of opinion in regard to the architect- 
! ural, decorative, and acoustic qualities of the new 
! house could not have been expected by any one who 
/ remembered his "quot homines, tot sentential." The 
"(popular verdict, however, doubtless was that the 
/ house is not a complete success, either socially or 
f musically. Some of the critics asserted positively that 
the acoustics are perfect, while others denied this with 
equal assurance. This discrepancy does not neces- 
sarily reflect on the competency or honesty of the 
critics, but finds an easy explanation in the fact that 
no opera house or concert hall in the world (not even 
the Leipsic Gewandhaus) presents in all parts equally 
favorable conditions for hearing. The critics, there- 
fore, official and unofficial, simply bore witness to this 
fact by their divergent judgments. But in the Metro- 
\ politan Opera House these acoustic differences are 
_J\ exaggerated, like everything else. There is no ques- 
,/tion whatever that the auditorium is much too large. 



Berlioz wrote an essay on the text that " all lyric 
theatres are too large." If the architect had read this 
essay he would have hesitated before he fixed upon 
his dimensions. He says, however, that he received 
orders from the stockholders to build a " very 'large 
house." That, of course, settled the matter, and as 
it was built by millionaires for millionaires it was 
natural that poorer people should not be specially con- 
sidered. It was necessary to have several tiers of 
boxes, and to these everything else was sacrificed. 
The balcony and gallery are up so high that it is 
■^quite impossible at that distance to be sympathetically 
jaffected by the voices of the soloists or to watch the 
; expression on their features without a telescope. A 
'' full view of the stage is afforded only in that part 
which is directly opposite the stage ; and even here 
brass bannisters and rows of lamps are in the way. 
i. On the sides, an adequate view of the stage is ob- 
tj tained only from the first row. All this is very unforl- 
% unate, for in foreign opera houses it has been abund- 
* antly proved that the gallery is that part of the theatre 
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on which the cashier can place the most implicit reli- 
ance. At the Metropolitan, on the contrary, it has 
been scandalously empty. 

*** 
Even the rich man, for whom alone the Metropoli- 
tan was built, is not entirely satisfied with the result. 
Complaints are numerous that the background in the 
Doxes is too light to show off the fair occupants to 
advantage. A close observer will notice that this is 
true, especially in regard to blondes, while the bru- 
nettes are more favored. No explanation of this 
partiality has been given, but it is hinted that the 
architect is a blond himself, and therefore naturally 
partial to brunettes. Drapery of a darker hue will 
probably be introduced. An alteration has also been 
made in the third tier, where the side boxes have been 
removed and seats introduced for the benefit of those 
who object to the upper galleries and do not care to 
pay six dollars for a parquet seat. The first night 
there was no standing room at all except in the en- 
trances to the parquet, to which access was in conse- 
quence rendered very difficult. Mr. Abbey was 
shrewd enough to see that this would not do. Stand- 
ing room seems to be as essential to a well-regulated 
opera house as a good gallery. In the royal theatres 
of Germany this room is occupied by officers who get 
admission for a merely nominal sum.. In New York 
the dude, and the bachelor in general, take the officer's 
place. Recognizing the rights of these individuals, 
Mr. Abbey had the space behind the parquet thrown 
•open for their benefit. The parquet -seats, by the 
way, are models of comfort. The ventilation also is 
capital, and in these respects the Metropolitan has 
no equal in any country. But taking into account 
the acoustic and other disadvantages enumerated, 
it is to be feared that it will prove a very expensive 
luxury to the stockholders. It is to be regretted that 
the exterior artistic aspect of the building was so en- 
tirely subordinated to commercial purposes. In a city 
where over thirty million dollars of public money are 
annually spent it is a pity that something could not 
have been done to secure an architectural monument 

good for all time. 

* * 

It would hardly be worth while, even if space 
allowed, to write a detailed account of all the perform- 
ances given so far at the rival institutions. The 
Academy opened with " Sonnambula," in which 
Mme. Gerster made her reappearance. Her voice is 
in better condition than when she was last heard here, 
surrounded by a host of most wretched singers ; and 
she was received with an enthusiasm which showed 
that she had lost none of her popularity. The same 
opera also introduced the new tenor, Vicini, and the 
new bass, 'Cherubim, neither of them a great singer, 
but, as subsequent developments showed, the best of 
their kind imported by Mr Mapleson this season. 
Two days later " Rigoletto" was produced, in which 
Gerster and Galassi shared the honors. Galassi re- 
mains, as heretofore, the most musical and honest 
singer on our operatic stage. His tone is broad and 
of beautiful timbre, his method and action are good, 
and he avoids all stage tricks most conscientiously. 

* * 

* 

The same evening Mme. Sembrich made her debut 
at the Metropolitan and created a genuine furor. 
Like Gerster she is a Hungarian, and the timbre of 
her voice, as well as her style, suggests her com- 
patriot. She sings the most difficult fioriture with the 
ease of a canary, and her tones are pure and clear as 
silver. The audience was remarkably small, and 
everybody shook his head ominously at the prospects 
of the new house. The Academy was crowded— in 
fact, " Standing room only" was posted up near the 
door. Abbey's audiences remained small until Nilsson 
made her second appearance, in " Mignon," in which 
much applause was bestowed on her. The fulness or 
her lower notes and their dramatic expressiveness 
excited admiration, while in the lyric passages those 
who had heard her a dozen years ago felt that time 
had but slightly modified her native vivacity. Mme. 
Valleriasang and acted the part of Filina in a charm- 
ing manner, while M. Capoul marred his impassioned 
and realistic acting by the transparent tricks with 
which he endeavors to hide the failure of his voice. 
At one time perhaps the greatest of tenors, M. Capoul 
is now clearly out of place on the stage. Signor 
Campanini, who is somewhat jealous of his laurels, 
has no cause to tear anything lrom M. Capoul, but he 



must have been troubled not a little after the debut of 
Signor Stagno, the third of Mr. Abbey's tenors, in 
" Trovatore." Stagno's best notes are in the lower 
register, but he produced a greater sensation with his 
metallic and noisy high C. On the whole his method 
is commendable, and he will run a close race with 
Campanini, who has not entirely recovered the fresh- 
ness of his voice and sings all the notes above G with 
an effort. The Metropolitan has an uncommonly 
strong list of contraltos— Mme. Trebelli, Mme. Scal- 
chi, Mile, and Mme. Lablache — all of whom have 
been received with marked favor. 

* ^ * 
* 

In regard to the orchestra there is not much to 
choose between the rival houses. Arditi at the Acad- 
emy has his wind instruments under better control 
than Signor Vianesi, who, in return, has a finer body 
of strings. When the full band joins the chorus and 
soloists on the stage at the Metropolitan the acoustic 
effect is grand ; but very often the accompaniment is 
too loud, and the singers agreed that they would prefer 
to have the orchestra lowered in accordance with the 
original intention of the architect. 

* * 

* 

The number of debutants and reappearances is so 
large that it is impossible to even briefly characterize 
them all. It would be unfair, however, to omit men- 
tion of Mme. Pappenheim who appeared at the Acad- 
emy first as Norma, in which part she proved some- 
what disappointing and then as Leonora in which she 
recovered much of her lost ground. In regard to 
scenic affairs the situation may be summed up in two 
lines. The Academy seems to be favored with the 
original scenery used when the old-fashioned operas 
were first produced, while at the Metropolitan che 
stage settings are magnificent and quite worthy of 
the expensive theatre and high-priced artists. 

* * 
* 

The two great events of the week, ending Novem- 
ber ioth, were the production of "Lohengrin," at 
the Metropolitan and the reappearance of Mme. Patti, 
at the Academy. The performance of "Lohengrin" 
was, on the whole, one of the best that has been heard 
here, although the chorus and the trumpeters on the 
stage were sadly afflicted with timidity, and the or- 
chestra could only be held in control by the super- 
human efforts of Signor Vianesi. The scenery was 
admired for its realistic and picturesque qualities, the 
costumes were elegant, and the processions large and 
well managed. The r6les were in the hands of Mme. 
Nilsson, Mme. Fursch-Madi, Messrs. Campanini, 
Kaschmann, Novara and Corsini ; and while all ac- 
quitted themselves creditably, special praise is due to 
the two first named. The experiment of having a 
lowered orchestra was made, but did not give general 
satisfaction, because it had the result of giving the 
tones of the strings a veiled and opaque quality, in 
striking contrast with the limpid purity previously 

noticeable. 

* * 
* 

Mme. Patti chose for her debut this time a r6le in 
which she has never been heard here — Ninetta in 
Rossini's " La Gazza Ladra." Under these circum- 
stances it was a foregone conclusion that the house 
would be crowded to its utmost capacity. The 
famous singer was greeted with even more enthusias- 
tic and prolonged applause than in preceding years, 
and as soon as she had parted her lips to sing the ' Di 
piacer" it was evident that her voice was in as excel- 
lent condition as ever. In one sense she is the last 
of the Mohicans, that is, the last singer who has pre- 
served all the traditions of the Rossini method, which 
she received from the old maestro himself. The 
gaudy and giddy ornamentations of this music docs 
not present the slightest difficulty to Tier. Whether 
she glides over a barren recitative or revels In the 
most luxurious fioriture her voice is a constant charm 
to the ear. The opera itself, which is concerned with 
the fate of a young maiden who is condemned lo death 
tor the alleged theft of a silver spoon which is subse- 
quently ascertained to have been carried off by a 
magpie, was hardly worth reviving, and probably no 
other singer but Patti would dare to bring it forward. 
Sfgnor Galassi shared with Mme. Patti the honors 
of the occasion. The tenor Vicini was not equal to 
his r6le ; and in general the performance was rather 
"slow." As a popular success the revival ot 
"Gazza Ladra" cannot tor a moment be compared 
with " Semiramide" last season, Tristan, 



